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in the hands of these Powers. Under these conditions, it is clear that
any indefinite guarantees regarding the expression of will by the
Poles, Lithuanians, and Letts will prove illusory, and that means
that the Governments of Austria and Germany take into their hands
the destiny of these nations. . . .

As a parting shot he added :

It is clear that the decisions could have been reached long ago
regarding peace aims if the Central Powers had not stated their
terms differently from those expressed by General Hoffmann.

" If General Hoffmann expressed these terms more
strongly ", replied Kiihlmann suavely, " it is because a
soldier always uses stronger language than diplomats. But
it must not be deduced from this that there is any dissension
between us regarding the principles, which are a well-
thought-out whole." 1

Faced with this new situation, Trotsky at first threatened
to break off the discussions. Kiihlmann meditated an ulti-
matum, and both possibilities nearly threw Czernin into
nervous prostration. At last, however, a compromise was
reached. Negotiations were adjourned to enable Trotsky to
go to Petrograd, but he undertook to return by January
29. He left on the night of the 18th, taking with him Hoff-
mann's map as evidence.

On the night of January 18, while Trotsky's train sped
north-eastwards towards Petrograd, an event was taking
place in that capital which was to affect materially the
negotiations at Brest-Litovsk. The Constituent Assembly
was being dissolved.

In the days following the March Revolution, when the
Bolsheviks were in opposition to the Provisional Govern-
ment, they had joined with the Socialist and bourgeois

1 Proceedings, pp. 113-116 ; Mirnye peregovory v Brest-Litovske, i. 97-
130 ; Judah P. Magnes, Russia and Germany at Brest-Litovsk (New York,
1919), pp. 92-94.
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